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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting commenced its busi- 
ness sessions on Second-day, the 15th of Ninth 
month, 1884, the meeting for Ministers and 
Elders being held on Seventh-day morning 

vious, and the Annual Conference of First- 

day Schools in the afternoon. In the Select 
Meeting John J. Cornell, from Rochester, N. 


} Y.,and Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, Del., were 


mg also several ministers of our own 
early Meeting. 

The Apostle’s advice to the Corinthians, 
“Let every one abide in the calling wherein 
he is called,” was enlarged upon.. We of this 
time have as much need to heed this injunc- 
tion as those to whom it was especially given. 
It was as important for ministers to watch 
for the Spelsings of Divine life in their com- 

_ Munications, after years of experience, as in 
the commencement of their ministerial work. 
Elders should not only travel with the minis- 

_ ters, but should be able to feel the condition 
of the people ministered unto. There could 
not be a living ministry unless there was a 
living eldership. 

e do not lack counsel ; if our obedience 
would but keep pace with our knowledge, 

_ What a people we would be; what a power 

_ We would become; what untold influence for 

_ the right we would exert! 

On First-day, some time before the ap- 
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pointed hour, numbers of vehicles, of differ- 
ent kinds, drove into the spacious yard en- 
closing the meeting-house, and the meeting 
gathered into as much silence as seemed com- 
patible with the crowd, composed as it was of 
so many little ones. The house was.filled, 
and sufficient quiet reigned for good attention 
to be given to the truths presented to us. 

It matters not how much good is shown us 
if we are not willing to bein a condition to 
receive it. Christ is our intercessor, not for 
us, with God, but with us, for God, that He 
might have entrance into our souls. Christi- 
anity is a practical thing, should be manifest 
in our business and in our families as well as 
in our devotions and in our churches. Sal- 
vation is a thing of the present and not to be 
confined to the future. “By grace are ye 
saved,” not “will be.” By “grace” was 
understood the wisdom, the power, the spirit, 
the Christ of God. 

In the afternoon a larger company than in 
the morning assembled, and a sermon preached 
from the text, “ I am the resurrection and the 
life, he that believeth on Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and he that liveth 
and believeth on Me shall never die.” It was 
clearly shown that this language could not 
apply to the material body of mam, but 
meant a resurrection from spiritual darkness 
and death to a more glorious life of light and 
unity with the Father; in that state old 
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things pass away and all things become new. | Prison, Co-operative Labor, etc., some 


Heaven is not a place, but a condition. 
Where God is there is Heaven, and where 
Heaven is there is peace. 

Women’s Meeting. Second-day morning, 
at 10 o’clock, the meeting for business opened. 
We miss some of our own members who have 
been accustomed to meet with us year after 

ear, and, what has never been before, we 
a no sisters from abroad, no ministering 
friend at all on our side, and we feel stripped 
and weak. The representatives were all pre- 
~ sent. The business of the morning consisted 
in reading epistles from other Yearly Meet- 
ings and appointing committees for various 
purposes. The epistles were fraught with 
words of encouragement and advice, which 
were as brooks by the way, giving ample evi- 
dence that in the Master’s vineyard are faith- 
ful workers, who are willing and anxious to 
work while it is yet day. 

On Third-day, the state of Society, as 
brought up by reading the queries and 
answers was considered, and much counsel 
and advice, especially pertaining to the 
attendance of places of unprofitable diver- 
sion was extended. We were cautioned to 
carefulness in this respect, and advised to 
present to our children something more 
ennobling in their stead, and at the same 
time so attractive that they would feel the 
drawing power of a higher motive. Also, 
we should reason with them on these subjects 
and endeavor to show them the better way. 
Mothers, sisters and daughters were advised 
to avoid extravagance as one means of help- 
ing the husband, brothers and fathers to lead 
upright lives. 

Two ministers from other Yearly Meetings 
visited us with messages of Gospel love, giv- 
ing words of admonition, encouragement and 
cheer. Those of us who are disposed to look 
on the dark side of the state of our religious 
society were told that such depressing views 
tend not to growth in the truth and the light, 
but the contrary. 

Fourth-day morning, the Representative 
Committee met, and at its rise the public 
meeting gathered, and soon after we were 
gathered into silence. The voice of suppli- 
cation in thanksgiving and praise was heard, 
tendering and solemnizing the hearers. 

After this, a discourse from the text, “ Ac- 
quaint thyself with God, and be at peace,” 
was delivered, and the best manner of mak- 
ing the acquaintance, and the kind of peace 
desired, were ably set forth. We felt, indeed, 
as if it were a message with divine authority. 

In the afternoon, a joint session, as has 
been established by our meeting, was held to 
hear reports of the Representative Commit- 


tee, Temperance, Indian, First-day School,| engage in public gospel labor far from 4 


which elicited considerable remark, show; 


an evidently increasing interest in these yan # 


ous subjects. ; 


Fifth-day morning, meeting for Ministest 


and Elders again met, and at 10 o’el 
separate session, we finished our sep 
work, reading the answers to the epistles, 
In the afternoon we met again, jgintly, to 
close the unfinished common business, This 
being done, we experienced a season of Diving 
favor. Vocal exhortation and supplicatigy 


was heard, to the tendering of many mings = 


and, after a solemn pause, reading of { 
concluding minute placed Illinois Yeagly 
Meeting of 1884 with the history of the p 
but the recollection of the pleasant andy 
trust profitable religious and social com 
gling of friend with friend will long live jy 
the hearts of many. E. H. Coaug 
Holden, I. 4 


Slain iad 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
JANE JOHNSON. 
Our friend Jane Johnson, whose death y, 
published in your issue of last week, was for 


more than thirty-four years one of the editon 


of Friends’ Intelligencer, and continued, to the 


close of her life, to feel a deep interest in ij 


welfare. 4 
She was the last survivor of the band of noble 
women Friends whostepped forward to the help 


and editorial charge of Friends’ Intelligenselh 


when in 1850 it was quite unremunerative, 
its conduct became entirely a labor of | 
Their work was successful in placing ¢ 
paper on a safe and satisfactory basis; 
from time to time they called in other work 
who are now the editorial board of 
Intelligencer. 

As a loving company, on the 13th ins 
stood around the silent form of the recent 
departed one, Jane Johnson, all felt that non 
had been more self-denying or more usefal 
than she. Blessed with an abundance of 
good things of this world, these were not p 
mitted to dim her spiritual vision or to rend 
her inactive in the cause of truth as reve 
to her. In early lifeshe “sought the 


La 


for her portion,” and found Him who was @§ 


her a guide through all her future yea 
Relinquishing those things which were she 
unto her as forbidden, she walked in a narr 
path as regards self-indulgence and person 
adornment; giving of her store to clothed 
bodies and elevate the minds of such as cam 
to her notice as had not her abundant me 
She was an acknowledged Minister in 4 
Religious Society, and in her younger 
traveled much in truth’s service, Whee 
through bodily disability, she was unable) 
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' own home, her close application of her talents 
"jp various ways, renders her name a cherished 
neto many who can acknowledge with grati- 
tude to the Father of all good that their spir- 
"jtual growth has been nourished and strength- 

ened Sy her example and ministrations. 
| Under a desire to “gather the children” 
" ghe gave a portion of many years of her life 
to First-day school teaching, and wrote seve- 
ral little books especially adapted to the 
yenile mind. Her pen was also employed 
i compiling and writing for a more advanced 
glass, and her “Scraps of Thought and Feel- 
- ing,” published from time to time in Friends’ 
wellugencer, and subsequently collected in 
two volumes, have been acknowledged by 
' any to be encouraging companions to their 
y invalid hours. Her “Scriptural 
Watchword” is a daily reminder to its 
readers of “those things which are not seen 
but are spiritual,” and the verse at the close 
of the present month seems appropriate as 
consolatory to those who are tempted to 
“sorrow that they shall see her face no more.” 

“Dear as thou wast, and justly dear, 
We would not weep for thee; 
One thought shall check the starting tear, 
It is, that thou art free, 

A Reading Class which met weekly in her 
lor for the greater acquaintance of our 


younger members with our principles and 
testimonies and for the encouragement of a 
deeper indwelling of spirit, was attended by 
some who will long remember the meetings 
as favored seasons of religious instruction. 


’ Those who knew our friend most inti- 
mately can best testify to the purity of her 
life, to the simplicity of her character, to the 
soundness of her judgment and to her watch- 
ful dedication to our Heavenly Father’s will, 
| which rendered her an example of obedience 
to Christian duty worthy of imitation. 


H. E K. 
Ninth mo. 19th, 1884. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


LET US NOT BE WEARY. 

“Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” 

This apostolic advice to the Galatians has 
| arrested my attention for some time past, with 
the thought it may equally apply now to 
those who are struggling in the battle of the 
warfare of life,and ready at times to faint, 
and give out by the way. 

To such, wherever scattered, my spirit 
greets with words of sympathy and encourage- 
Ment, remembering the promise of the dear 

r, “Come unto me all ye that labor and 

_ are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

And in, “There remaineth therefore a 
“S rest to the people of God.” 
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How sweet it is to know through every 
trial permitted to come upon us, we may, if 
faithful to known duty, reap the reward of 
peace. And no less precious to humbly feel 
that our Father in Heaven knows our frame, 
remembers we are dust; who “giveth food to 
the young ravens which cry,” and that'in the 
riches of His goodness and mercy, He will 
enable all that§trust in Him sincerely, to hold 
on their way in living faith, that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God. “To them who are the called accord- 
ing to His purpose. ReBecca PRrIcE. 

Faliston, Ninth mo. 15th, 1884. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Concluded from page 499. 


Edward Coale spoke at considerable length 
on the significance of the name of Friend 
and the principles of the Scociety. Ezra Fell 
urged Friends to greater diligence in the 
maintenance of our testimonies. 

The report from the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee was read showing that they have been 
laboring in the charitable institutions of their 
State and of the prisons. 

A delegate from this Committee attended 
a meeting of the Philanthropic Union held 
in Baltimore. The subjects of compulsory 
education, arbitration, temperance and prison 
reform were considered. The report of the 
Indian Committee was read, showing that no 
way has opened to do anything for that 
long oppressed people except through the 
action of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee to gather the exercises of 
the meeting made a report in which mention 
was made of the unusual number of Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings in attendance, 
and gratification expressed in regard to their 
labors of love, ete. 

The state of Society as revealed by the re- 
ports from the Quarters was reported, especial 
mention being called to the non-attendance 
of Meetings, and the encouragement given to 
be more faithful to that service. 

As regards the Query referring to alcoholic 
beverages “we rejoice that our Society is 
clear of their use, but there is a wide field of 
labor before us on that subject, and Friends 
were encouraged to use every opportunity for 
the suppression of that great evil. 

The following closing minute was adopted : 
“Having been again permitted to meet in 
our annual assembly and to transact the busi- 
ness which came before us in harmony, wnder 
an overshadowing sense of the Divine pre- 
sence we conclude to meet at Salem, at the 
usual time next year, if so permitted.” 


—_———-~er-———_—__— 


HAPPINEss is where we find it. 
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LIBERTY. 


Of liberty there are two kinds—the false, 
where man is free to do as he likes; the true, 
where he is free to do what he ought—to do 
the will of his Father. And, to do that, he 
must be free, not merely outwardly and poli- 
tically, but inwardly—in the spirit. That 
inward liberty must be the cause and reason 
of his outward liberty. His heart must be 
free from all degrading passions, his mind 
from all confusing prejudices and falsehoods. 
Of equality there are two kinds—the false, 
which reduces all intellects and all characters 
to a dead level, and gives the same power to 
the bad as the good, to the wise as the fool- 
ish, ending thus in practicing the grossest 
inequality; and the true equality, wherein 
each has power to educate and use whatever 
faculties or talent God has given him, and 
there are equal opportunities for unequal 
characters, and every man is rewarded, not 
according to the quantity he has done, but 
according to the proportion between what he 
has done.and what he was able to do, so that 
of him to whom little is given little is ex- 
pected, and he to whom most is given carries 
only with him the more awful weight of re- 
sponsibility. Of brotherhood, also, there are 
two kinds—the false, when a man chooses 
who shall be his brothers, and whom he will 
treat as such, when he claims his own class 
as brothers, also when he claims men of his 
own opinions as brothers and not men who 
differ from him; and true brotherhood, in 
which a man believes that all are his broth- 
ers, and not of the flesh or of the man, but 
of God, whose children they all are alike, 
when he feels it absurd and impossible and a 
practical denial of the very name of broth- 
erhood to fraternize with one class and not 
with his enemies, as absurd as it would be 
in him if, from private prejudice, he called 
only one of his mother’s sons brother and 
denied his eternal and God-given relations 
with all the rest.— Charles Kingsley. 


JOYFUL SACRIFICE. 


We all know and freely admit that there 
is something higher, better, and on the whole, 
more satisfying than self-indulgence. To 
sacrifice inferior desires, appetites or passions 
to the superior dictates of reason or principle 
whenever they clash ; to give up selfish whims 
or gratifications for the happiness of others ; 
to resign any personal good, even to life itself, 
for a grand and noble cause, are all duties 
which we acknowledge ought to be fulfilled, 
and those of us who are conscientious often 
succeed in fulfilling them. But to do these 
things with a glad heart and a joyful counten- 
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to the welfare of mankind, but to each ofm 
individually they seem stern necessities which, 
we must bear as heroically as we can, but ip 
which we cannot expect to find any oth 
joy than that which comes from the congejoys.. 
ness Of having performed a hard and dip 
agreeable duty. 

Now although this conclusion is vastly ppg. 
ferable to the selfish thoughtlessness th 
consults only momentary gratification, it jy 
on a much lower plane than the spirit which 
exults and rejoices in the opportunity of doi 
good, even at the expense of pain and 
denial. It is a great thing to have acquir 
the power of self-sacrifice whenever 
demands it, but it is a far greater thing 
have acquired the power of finding pleagury 
in it. He who with asigh reluctantly resign, 
his cherished desires, either at the call of 
or for the sake of others, mourni ~ 
grieving all the time that it mat a 
merits respect for his conscientiousness and 
pity for his disappointment, but we cannot 
give him the hearty approval and admiration 
that flow naturally towards him who spon 
taneously and gladly makes whatever. sacri. 
fices are necessary to accomplish higher 
purposes and nobler ends. The latter hy 
unfailing sources of happiness, such as the 
self-indulgent can never know. Whoever 
has a motive so strong and an end in views 
absorbing as tosink into comparative insignif.: 
cance the privation or suffering needful 
accomplish it has found a well-spring of 
delight. Look at the young man, living for 
himself, to whom every self-denial that he 
makes causes a bitter pang, and look at biz 
a few years later, living for wife and child, 
continually sacrificing his personal comfort 
for their sakes, and rejoicing that he can dp 
so. Who can doubt at which period he wa 
the happier? Or take two men engaged it 
public affairs, one of whom is plotting and 
scheming for office or emolument, and yielé 
ing up the least hope or disappointment wi 
acutest regret ; and the other bent upon ser 
ing his country and securing her inten 
laying down chance after chance of perad 
gain without a murmur. It needs no proj 
to foretell which has the happier life in stor 
or which will prove the nobler character. 

It is not, however, only the individual 
who’ is thus benefited by a joyful spirit 
sacrifice, but aiso his work. Nothing is ever 
done in the best manner that is done without 
delight. The self-denial that is performed a 
a burdensome duty is far less valuable, for il 
life and spirit are crushed out. Thest 
who takes charge of a child may rigoroualy® 
compel himself to undergo whatever 


expected. We know that they are : nece 


ance seems to most of us too much to be | denial he thinks necessary to the child’s 
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“fare, but let the mother come with her full 
heart, and the sacrifice she makes for 
i , without a shade of regret or hesita- 
AF ton, will out-weigh a hundred times in real 

effectiveness the heaviest self-imposed burdens 
of the other. The same is true in every kind 
} of labor, and in every relation of life. The 
fnest results can only be obtained when a 
no 





‘joyful spirit has animated the worker, when 
_ 4 trouble is deemed too much, and no denial 
t to accomplish the end in view as 
tly as possible. 

If, then, the character and happiness of the 
" jndividual and his power for valuable work 
. d so largely on his ability to make 
gerifices with a glad heart and willing spirit, 
} itbecomes a matter of the utmost importance 
to discover how this ability may be cultivated. 
Itcertainly can never be developed so long 
as we look upon duty as a drudgery and seek 
- forour pleasures elsewhere. We must realize 
ghat is, indeed, a living truth, that duty of 
kind has in it the elements of pleasure, 
and that if we do not discover and appro- 
jate them it is our own fault. If we study 
the principles of our life-work, dwell upon its 
and strive to perfect it as much as 
possible, we shall insensibly learn to love it, 
and to feel no sacrifice for it a burden. So in 
our relation to our fellow men, if we can get 
into sympathy with them, and come really to 
desire their good, we shall soon work for it 
with a pleasure and avidity that will make 
self-denial easy and natural. Indeed pain 
and pleasure are so intimately interwoven in 
our human life that either alone seems to be 
incomplete. It is for us to accept them both, 
not for their own sakes, but for something 
higher than either, that we have at heart, 
and that will make all sacrifice easy and all 
burdens light.— Public Ledger. 


i ett 


THE ADVANCEMENT IN THE IDEAL OF THE 
DIVINE BEING. 

We perceive much healthful sentiment in 
these recentiy uttered words (clipped from 
Christian Register) of James Freeman Clarke, 
discoursing on this text: 

“There shall come in the last days scoffers, saying, 
Whereis the promise of his coming? For since the 
fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation. But, beloved, be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
oneday. Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.”’—II Peter 3: 3, 4, 8, 13, 


He is now “Immanuel, God with us.” 
The whole world is his temple. The stars 
and flowers sing his praise with voiceless 


ps, 
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“ Each cup a pulpit, and each bell a book.” 
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The very spirit of hope which pervades all 
Christian lands is an evidence of this sense 
of the presence of God. For there is no 
truer saying than that of Scripture, “ With- 
out God in the world, and so without hope.” 
Those who are without God are also without 
hope. It is the sense of the Infinite in all 
finite things; of the perfect amid all imper- 
fection; of a wise Providence guiding all 
events amid apparent accident; of a divine 
love superior to all sorrow and pain ; of a 
heavenly immortality conquering decay and 
death. It is this sense of something per- 
manent amid all that there is transient, of 
this steadfast, unchanging, centre of being 
amid the fast-flying phenomena of nature, 
which enables us to hope, and keeps us from 
despair. 

If the time shall ever come when this 
spirit of religion shall die out of human 
hearts; when men shall become merely 
positive philosophers, believing only in things 
seen and temporal ; in which all faith in the 
unseen, the infinite, the divine shall disappear 
in a low materialism,—then men, being with- 
out God, will also be without hope in the 
world. Then, and only then, will human 
progress cease, man’s improvement come to 
an end, and a pale, cold despair sink like a 
shroud upon the dead face of humanity. 


But there is no danger of this. Such poor 
materialism is too shallow and too narrow to 
satisfy any human heart or mind, or to con- 
tent the demands of science very long. So 
far from losing God, as science improves and 
the world advances, the sense of a divine 
presence is coming more and more into all 
of nature and all of life. God does not now 
seem to come in occasionally, and at intervals, 
in the way of Miracles; but he is seen and felt 
in all of human life. Without him, not a 
sparrow falls to the ground. He numbers 
every hair of our heads. From him and 
through him and to him are all things. In 
him, we live and move and have our being. 
We see him in the sun; we feel him in the 
air; we recognize him in our joy and in our 
grief; we receive the new infant as a gift 
from his hand; we dismiss to his care the 
dear friend who leaves our side, sure that 
God loves him more than we do, and will do 
better for him than we can ask or think. 
There is less and less of formal religion, of 
ceremonial devotion, of prayer at set times, 
but more and moreof the spirit of faith, 
hope, and love in an infinite Friend, in a per- 
fect Father. 

This spirit is that of the gospel. This hope 
was born in the manger of Jesus. This trust 
in God which brings peace to men is also 
the best glory to God in the highest. Noth- 
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ing glorifies God so much as a childlike trust 
in him, 

You are a father ora mother. Which do 
you think would do you most honor, and be 
most to your credit as a parent,—to have 
your children afraid of you, and therefore 
come regularly with formal expressions of 
respect to appease you or to retain their con- 
fidence, to have them trust in you wholly, 
lean on your help and sympathy without 
a doubt or a fear, and feel always safe, 
shielded by your protection and enfolded in 
your love? 

The holy child, Jesus, came to bring [this 
faith to the world. He came to teach man- 
kind to be children of God, as he was: to 
love God, not to fear him; to have faith in 
him as Father and Friend. The work which 
Jesus came to do was not to found a church 
or to teach a creed, but to make a perfect 

ce, first between God and the sou), thén 
tween man and man,’ which should ulti- 
mately extend into all of society and all of 
national life. His work was too comprehen- 
sive and too radical to be done in a few cen- 
turies. It was to reconcile many antagonistic 
forces, to unite freedom and obedience, reason 
and faith, law and love, time and eternity, 
earth and heaven. 

It began by making peace between the 
soul and God, by teaching that God is ready 
to pardon our sins as soon we are ready to for- 
sakethem. Thisdoctrine Jesus embodied in the 
story of the Prodigal Son. The gospel then 
went on to make peace between man and man 
by teaching the duties of universal brother- 
hood in the story of the Good Samaritan. 
The next result would be peace between 
classes in society, by equal justice to property 
and labor, by universal education, by freedom 
according to law. And finally will come 
peace between nations, as the outcome of the 
spirit of the gospel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. — 


Only last evening came the not unexpected 
yet sad intelligence that our beloved friend, 
Jane Johnson, had passed on to the higher 
life. 

The physical weakness which in the latter 
years of her life prevented her from active 
participation in out-door labors, offered no 
discouragement to earnest efforts of mind and 
thought, which were unstintedly given for the 
good of others. The long, weary, waiting 
that subsequently followed was borne so pa- 
tiently that we were fain to believe she might 
linger on the threshold without suffering as 
long as the vital forces had power to perform 
their functions, but disease at the last added 
its complications, and the sweet, patient in- 
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valid found that release which was go 
come to her, yet so hard for those to bear wh, 
loved her. And who that knew her ing § 
mately would be regarded as wanting in affes, 
tion for one so worthy of the love and ep. 
fidence of her friends? 7 


The many and diversified relations she sus. # 
tained towards the Church, the family, ang 
the social circle have identified her with @ 
religious and philanthropic movement that 
has passed into the later history of the Society & 
of Friends, and the name of Jane Johnggy 
must continue to be a household wo 
wherever the pure and simple “ Lesgong” 
prepared by her for the children of our Fin} 
day schools are studied. f 


To her more than to any other individug}’ 
do we owe the establishment of the Fi 
school as a permanent institution of the S 
ciety. The high esteem in which she wy 
held, the confidence reposed in her prudengg 
and good judgment, and her unswerving 
fidelity to the testimonies of truth to whigh 
in her youth she had unreservedly dedicated” 
her best life, all gave her such an infly | 
ence in the Society that any cause in which 
she felt bound to work was recognized 
worthy of support. iq 


Quiet and unassuming, shrinking from al} 
publicity, yet firm and courageous in campg 
ing out the work given her, it was only thos) 
who were closely united with her in this 
of love for the children that knew the breadth 
of her endeavor and how entirely it absorbed 
her mind, so long as she was able to attend 
the duties of superintendent and prepare with 
such untiring devotion the lessons for the 
little ones who gathered around her on First 
day mornings. ; 

And what an inspiration her prompt anf 
earnest spirit was to those of us whom sh 
called to her side to share in this good work! 
Will any one who was permitted to listen 
her sweet and simple lessons, drawn from 
common and uncommon things around wu 
ever lose the remembrance of the half houm 
spent in the old meeting-house at Fourth 
Green streets, or forget the. tender exhort# 
tions to filial duty that fell from her lipst 
Many of the earlier scholars are 
taking their part in the world’s work am 
themselves parents, and may we not cou 
dently believe are truer, braver, better mei 
and .women—fathers and mothers—for 
labors thus bestowed by her whose sanctifi 
spirit has so lately entered into the joy of} 

rd. 

Then in the work for the Freedmen, 
later for the Indians, how fully she enteret 
into it all, giving unsparingly of her substan 
and joining in the sewing circles that met 
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"the different houses of Friends interested in 
"hese injured and unfortunate people. 

All these works of love and benevolence 
"come up, like the “ prayers” and “alms ” of 
Abe pious Cornelius, as a sweet savor that 
joses none of its fragrance, though the be- 
jyved has passed from works to reward. 

It is not for me to speak of her as a minister 
of the everlasting gospel. The work per- 

formed in this station was well and worthily 
» done, as those who were permitted to sit under 
her ministry can bear abundant testimony. 

As one of the first of the band of women to 
whom the proposition to undertake the edi- 
torial duties of the Friends’ Intelligencer was 
made, she entered upon the work with the 
same energy and perseverance that was mani- 
fested in the other departments of labor age 
which she was subsequently engaged ; and so 

as her health permitted she gathered 
around the table with her co-workers weekly 
in her own parlor to make up the paper. 
Her contributions over the signature of “J 
J,” never very long, were always marked by 
a vigor and clearness that were peculiarly 
her own, and her exhortations to faithfulness 
and obedience to manifested duty have a 
place in the permanent literature of the So- 
ciety. It is only very recently that these 
contributions ceased altogether. 

As one after another of the mothers in our 
Israel are gathered to the eternal home, we 
who are left are made to feel more and more 
‘the weight and burthen of the responsibility 
that must rest upon us, and the searching in- 
quiry arises, How shall we be fitted and 

ualified to lead forward to the glorious 
fature, that ought to be the portion of our 
beloved Society, the army of young disciples 
now coming forward to take their places in 
the Church, in the First-day school, and along 
the broad way of humanitarian work? While 
they walk by faith the narrow path that leads 
to God, while the way to labor is broad as the 
wants of humanity, the eye must be single to 
the honor and glory of Him who calls into 
service ; this ever leads to the denying of self, 
the giving up of everything that stands in the 
way of acceptance of ourselves and our work 
by the Father. That must be the sign and 
seal of all true and loyal service, and enable 
us, as has our friend and sister, to enter into 
the rest that remaineth to the people of God. 

Creighton, Neb., 9th mo. 18th, 1884. L. J. R. 
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THE noblest end of life is to live for the 
service of God. And everything is His serv- 
ice by which we can give or be a blessing to 
another. 






Every day well spent lessens the task that 
God has set us. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION 


Extremely warm, yet pleasant withal, was 
the time for Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 
which convened on the 6th of the present 
mo. at Benjaminville, Illinois. The Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders being the afternoon 
of the day previous. 


The attendance from other Monthly Meet- 
ings was larger than sometimes. There were 
none from other Quarterlies present. except 
two from Iowa. We missed the company 
and services of some of our own members at 
the select Meeting, who had gone to attend 
the various meetings at Ohio during that 
week, In the evening the First-day School 
Quarterly Conference was held. In the morn- 
ing, before meeting, the Committee to labor 
in the interests of the Society met and pre- 
pared a report for the Meeting. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting for worship a recess of 
an hour for lunch and rest was had, after 
which, refreshed, we entered upon the discipli- 
nary business, which occupied us until nearly 
five o’clock. After the reading of the Queries 
and avswers, some of which drew forth con- 
siderable remark, and some other business 
we went into a joint session, to consider the 
propriety of holding in future our Quarter 
altogether jointly, also some change in Disci- 
pline regarding the establishment of meetings. 
It being so late, and the meeting, being 
weary, both of these subjects were referred to 
committees to report to our next Quarter. 
This plan we have found frequently to be 
best. First-day Meeting was large and accept- 
able ; communications from different ministers 
attentively listened to; and in the evening 
an appointed meeting, at the Meeting-house 
was. held, and one at a private house, at the 
request of one of the ministers, both of which 
were well attended, and proved very satis- 
factory. The next day many of the Friends 
left for their homes; those from the East and 
South remaining in the neighborhood until 
time to leave for the Yearly Meeting. The 
social as well as the religious features of 
these gatherings we think productive of much 
good. E. H. C. 





EVERYBODY, no matter how rich or how 
poor, needs all the kindness he can get from 
others—J. F. Clarke. 


— —~0e 


No man can solve the mysteries of life, but 
every man of common sense can perform its 
duties. 





Passive resistance is often more effectual 
than active. The party that stirs least is 
likely to hold out longest. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, NINTH MONTH 27th, 1884. 


In MemortamM.—We lay before our read- 
ers In this issue some brief tributes in view 
of the departure of our venerated and be- 
loved friend, Jane Johnson, so long identi- 
fied with this paper in all its best and most 
important service in the cause of God and 
man. 


Her sound, discriminating mind, her deep 
religious sense, and her untiring zeal, made 
her an honored and beloved leader in the 
editorial work of this paper. We bear wit- 
ness to her great usefulness in this long-con- 
tinued work of love, of which she deeply felt 
the importance. We desire to be faithful in 
the continuance of that service which the 
dedicated band of 1850 accepted a genera- 
tion ago. 

Those who have many years walked hand 
in hand with her in her religious life held 
her to be truly a mother in Israel, in whom 
society has lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments—a type of former days, a true repre- 
sentative Friend, dignified, calm, stable, amid 
all the fluctuating elements that may. have 
encompassed her through a long life. In the 
aboundings of Christian love the bonds of 
friendship and fellowship were not dissevered, 
even where unity of sentiment and views pre- 
vailed not, and thus, with a charity that 
“vaunteth not itself,” her life-long attach- 
ments to individuals were maintained in 
sweetness and harmony. Early in life was 
she drawn away from the fascinating allure- 
ments of gaiety and worldly pleasures by the 
secret monitor within, and as her strong 
natural will yielded to the guidance of the 
Divine, she bowed in humility to the require- 
ments made manifest, and was steadily led 
along in the narrow path of self-denial. 
Greatly to the abasedness of self was she 
constrained to adopt in her dress the simple 
garb which was continued through life in 
conformity with the “pattern shown her on 


the mount.”  Stll greater conflicts were her 
portion ere she Ia to the requisition to 
open her lips in public as a messenger of the 
Lord. 


} 
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As a testimony bearer she was rem 
for the clearness, brevity and comprehensiy 
ness of her communications. In the y 
the pen for the improvement and inst 
of others, particularly those in early life, 
was gifted in no common degree. : 

Several small volumes compiled for ¢ 
benefit of all classes, will long rémain gy. 
monuments of her religious concern, her 
gence and her generous impulses whereye 
she felt that good might result. The prepa. 
ration of various exercises for use in the First. 
day schools, attest her abiding interest in the 
welfare of the young, and her labors ag ¢ 
editor of Friends’ Intelligencer through —_ 
years were arduous, efficient and untiri 
ever desiring that all her talents should be 
exercised in subserviency to the cause of truth, 
and righteousness in the earth. With ¢ 
same earnest concern to elevate the thoughts 
above the frivolous pursuits of life, and : 
foster a devotional element in the minds of 
others, she was interested for several yeam 
in gathering around her an evening circlé for § 
the purpose of profitable serious readings, an 
effort, we trust, that was blest to many i 
quiring minds. 

Her engagement in the founding of a Fi 
day school under her own care, and conducted” 
in accord with the deep religious concern 
which prompted the movement, produced a 
solid peace of mind, which, in the disch ge 
of the sacred obligations she assumed, was her 
full recompense of reward. In after yean 
she received many acknowledgments of the § 
impress for good which her simple teachings 
had fastened uvon the youthful mind. 

Although for several years she was pre 
vented by physical disability from assembling 
with her friends for public social worship, yeb 
we believe her feelings centered in unison 
with those gathered at the appointed he 
and often the influence of her exercised sp 
was sensibly felt in their midst. In the wariit 
sympathies of*her heart she was ever rei ay 
to minister comfort to the afflicted, and» 
share of her abundance with the poor and 
needy. . Wisdom, beneficence, charity 
love were distinguishing traits of her che 
ter. 

The gradual. decline of her bodily po 
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as endured with characteristic fortitude, 
“patience and quietude. An illness of a few 
“weeks closed her earthly pilgrimage. With 
t intellectual and spiritual powers uncloud- 
“ed she sank to eternal rest. Truly her sun 
’ set in brightness, leaving to survivors a 
~ poble example of a consistent, devoted, well- 
"spent life. 
_ OpeDIeNcE.—Generations come and go, 
‘and there still remain the same lessons to be 
' learned of the great truths that are essential 
| to the well being of the whole human family. 
| And one of these essential truths is conveyed 
"® in the one word obedience. We all recognize 
“its value in its application to the child’s first 
~ Jearning to obey the commands of its parents 
and teachers, and can readily see the beauty 


® ofit. But as we grow to maturity and arrive 


ks at that age when each one of us is credited 
with wisdom sufficient for self-government, 
do we see manifested that higher form of obe- 
dience that enables each one to be a “law 
unto himself?” Happy indeed is he who has 


go gained the mastery over his natural pro- 
pensities as to be able to command their obe- 


dience to the higher attributes of the mind 
and soul! As in childhood it is step by step 
we learn of the right and the wrong, so in 
after life it is step by step we learn how far 
we can indulge in the exercise of ail our 
God-given qualities, and not encroach upon 
the demands of that inspeaking voice that is 
constantly pointing to still further heights to- 

_ wards a purer life, and calling upon us to 
| obey her. Sometimes when we think we have 
_atrived at a completeness of life for ourselves, 
_ We are called upon to give up some cherished 
' Pleasure, for the sake of a weaker brother, 
| and this form of obedience is hard of attain- 
_ ment, and requires a love of humanity ap- 
| proaching that exhibited by Paul wherein he 
_ ays “ Wherefore if meat make my brother to 
| offend I will eat no flesh while the world 
_ standeth, lest I make my hrother to offend.” 
' This, then, is the high attainment to bring 
tery thought or inclination of the natural 
_ Man into the “ obedience to Christ,” which is 
nothing more than a willingness to put aside 
_ that which is pleasing to our animal senses, if 
_ by 80 doing we can advance a brother to a 
higher plane in the scale of right living. Then 
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indeed will we be “gospel messengers,” whether 
we be gifted with power to preach the word, or 
whether we be only silent witnesses, showing 
by our daily lives that we are obedient to a 
law written in our hearts, that will not permit 
us to be as “stumbling blocks” to the many 
who still cling to that which does not elevate, 
but tends to destroy that inner life of the soul 
that alone establishes our kinship with our 
heavenly Father. 

The many whom we would be glad to see 
take rank side by side with those who in every 
generation, by obedience, lift humanity a little 
nearer to that standard set by Jesus in his 
sermon on the mount, the convincing advice 
of which was, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


DEATHS. 


BUCKMAN.—On Ninth month 10th, 1884, 
Rebecca E., wife of E. D. Buckman, M. D., in 
her 67th year; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

COWMAN—On Eighth month 22d, 1884, 
Samuel S. Cowman, son of Anna and the late 
Samuel 8. Cowman, aged 48 years ; a member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


GARDNER.—On Ninth month 12th, 1884, 
at his residence, New York city, Nathaniel 
Gardner, aged 53 years and 26 days; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of 
New York. 


HAYDOCK.—On Eighth mo. 29th, 1884, at 
Jericho, L.I., Henry Haydock, in the 82d 
year of his age; a member of the Monthly 

eeting of New York. 


HAZELTON.—On Eighth mo. 18th, 1884, 
at Mullica Hill, N. J., William Hazelton, Sr., 
aged 84; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 


HAZELTON.—On Ninth mo. 11th, 1884, at 
Mann’s Choice, Bedford co., Pa., William Ha- 
zelton, Jr., of Philadelphia, in his 49th year ; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


KENDERDINE.—On Eighth month 22d, 
1884, at Lumberton, Bucks co., Pa., Maggie G., 
a beloved daughter of Watson and Hannah 
Kenderdine, aged 15 years; a member of Sole- 
bury Monthly Meeting. 


MORRISON.—On Sixth month 16th, 1884, 
near Fallston, Md., Ellen M. Morrison, wife of 
Emmor Morrison, in the 44th year of her age. 

Possessed with an amiable disposition, she 
was kind and gentle to all with whom she 
mingled, and was much lamented by her fam- 
ily and friends, who are yet consoled with the 
evidence she has entered a mansion of rest in 
the Heavenly Father’s kingdom. 


PANCOAST.—On Ninth mo. 17th, 1884, av 
the residence of her brother-in-law, Henry G. 
McGuire, Philadelphia, Dorcas 8. Pancoast, 
in her 72d year; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
HOW I SHALL VOTE, 


We deprecate political controversy, and 
have ever declined opening discussions in our 
paper as to the merits of opposing candidates. 
But having given place to our friend J. J. C’s 
thoughtful article on the topic * How Shall I 
Vote?” we think it due to J. J. Janney to 
admit this reasonable paper as presenting a 
different view of a most important subject. 

We cannot, however, consent to use our brief 
space for a general discussion of partisan poli- 
tics. Citizens should use all their powers of 
mind and take constant counsel of the indwel- 
ling spirit as to the proper fulfillment of the 
duties of citizenship, We need that the right 
eous shall bear rule, and that the work of chris- 
tian civilization be not hindered, but helped, 
by the votes of the religiously conscientious, 


Having printed a communication “ How 
Shall I Vote?” I ask you to permit me to 
auswer as to myszif. . 

There has been no time during the past 
sixty years in which I would not have voted 
for any plan that I thought would destroy 
the grog shop; my convictions on the subject 
have never wavered since I was twelve years 
old. During all these years I have given the 
subject my best thoughts, and regret very 
much that I cannot agree with those who as- 
sume to lead in the temperance movement. 
They seem to ayree, with great unanimity, 
that constitutional prohibition is the proper 
remedy. Allow me, as concisely as I can, to 
state my reasons for differiog from them. 

1st. I know of no government anywhere, 
whether it be the chief of a savage tribe, the 
autocrat of the Russias, or the legislature of 
a Republican state, which does not consider 
the open grog shop, the public sale of intoxi- 
cating sovernaee a public nuisance, All 
governments claim and exercise the right to 
regulate and suppress such grog shop and 
such sale, They all claiin this as an a 
right. It is one of the rights which attaches 
to all governments without any constitutional 
authority, and hence is not a fit provision for 
@ constitution. 
only grants of power not inherent in the State 
itself. Provisions in relation to murder, or 
theft, or arson would be out of place; but no 
more so than one in relation to temperance. 

A great deal of the unwise legislation in 
this country, of late years, has arisen from 
the attempt of modern constitutional conven- 
tions to assume the duties of legislation, and 
tie the hands of the people in matters which 
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Constitutions should contain | 


: one of them say to me three 






belong entirely to the legislature, How ¢ 
soever the constitutional provisions may 
nounce a principle, they do not, nor cannes 
peesat unwise legislation, Believing thig 

true, I cannot vote to put into the cong, 
tution a clause which I believe to be 
with the hope that present good may reg 

2d. But would constitutional probibitig. 
be productive of good results? Conatitutig 
provisions do not enforce themselves, ‘Thy 
people know very well that the constity 
never did and never will prevent a man fr ) 
making, buying or selling whisky, y 
know that unless the legislature passes thy 
necessary laws to enforce the constitutic 
provision, it will be a dead letter; and 
they wish to have such laws passed, they 
not elect members in favor of such 5 
If they do want such laws, they will 
members who will enact them, without 
constitutional authority. 

3d, But suppose the constitution of ¢ 
United States so amended as to forever pp 
hibit the importation, manufacture and gal 
of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and 
the laws necessary to enforce the amendment 
passed, what would be the result? It would 
close all the breweries, beer gardens and beg 
saloons in Ohio, but I do not believe it would 
close a single distillery in the State. I know 
of no distitlery that distils whisky. They all” 
make “high wines,” so “high” that thet 
case-hardened toper cannot drink them u 
they have passed through the hands of 
“ rectifier.” I know of no party nor pe 
who proposes to stop the manufacture of ah 
cohol, and one of the staple arguments of the 
Prohibitionist is that as ee as it is made it 
will be drank. 

For these reasons I cannot vote the F 
hibition ticket. My conscience and my judg 
ment agree in telling me not to do so. " 


























4th. But there are other reasons why! 
cannot do so. While I consider intemperanet 
as the great evil which flaps ite murky wi 
over the country, there are other questic 
to be considered. I was a Whig in my be 
hood, and though surrounded by slaves ant 
slaveholders ; an anti-slavery Whig, and never 
faltered in my opposition to the system ; bul 
I never could see my way clear to act 
any of the anti-slavery parties, and wi 
sharply criticised by many good and d 
friends for it; but I had the consolation 


ears ag 
that “we are now far enough off to look 
the ground calmly, and I am not sure but y 
were right in the course you took. You stuck 
to your party, and did all you could to indug 
its members to see the right, and I am not 
all sure but your influence was greater ti 
it would have been if you had joined us 
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g stones at it,” I feel my duty in re- 
to temperance to lie in exactly ‘the 

game direction, sil 
The temperance question is a grave one, 
A people cannot be reformed at once, The 
in the habits of a people is, and always 
has been, a slow movement, In my boyhood 
every person used intoxicating liquor, Even 
Friends, the cupboard of almost every 
mother had a bottle of whisky in it, 
it is estimated that sixty per cent, of the 
people are total abstainers, ‘That, for fifty 
, is a very rapid advance, especially 
when we reflect that two of the strongest of 
human impulses are against us—appetite and 


What is known as local option has seemed 
to me the best legal remedy. So soon as the 
jority of the voters of a village or town- 
a or county determine that they do not 
want the grog shop amongst them, they will 
shut them > This plan has been eminently 


successful wherever tried. J.J. JANNEY, 
Columbus, Ohio, Ninth mo, 16th, 1884, 


——-P-——— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD FOR THE THOUSAND ISLES, 
IX, 


At home in Philadelphia, desiring to equip 
ourselves for a profitable sojourn in this ely- 
suum of the waters and the isles, we made 
visits to many libraries to obtain some book 
upon the locality which could give practical 
information in regard to their points of inter- 
est, but failed to find any helpful work, I 
infer from this that there is no abundance of 
literature in regard to this archipelago, which 
searcely has its parallel in the sean, and if 
all who visit it and enjoy its beautiful scen- 
ery and characteristic delights will only, as 
they can, speak a true and good word con- 
cerning it, and its facilities for the attainment 
of rest and peace, others may not be so bar- 
ren of information as were we, in this year of 


It is related that the poet Thomas Moore, 
three score years ago, then on a visit to Amer- 
iea, made a voyage down the St. Lawrence 
from Kingston to Montreal, on a bateau 
manned by French Canadians. Tradition 
ie tet it was @ warm summer morning 

he embarked, and one can be sure that 
soft balmy breezes blew round them like a 
benediction as the bateau “Louis” floated 
slowly down the mighty river toward the 
east. 


The calm was unbroken by the whistle of 
the steamboat, but the scream of the eagle, 
the quack of the wild duck, the ripple of a 
sister barque, or the splash of the great mus- 
talonge, as it leaped joyously from the waters, 
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alone broke {the silence, We may imagine 
him sitting in rapt silence in the midst of all 
this loveliness and calm, and may be sure 
that this was an hour of pleasant and tender 
memories, of deep emotions, and of vivid 
imaginations, 

The order of the captain to “man the 
oars” breaks the silence of the hour, and the 
crew, promptly obeying, enliven their toil by 
breaking into an extemporized French song. 

We have found great delight, during this 
Harvest Moon, in row-boat voyaging at the 
sunset and moon-rising hour, either away 
among the now splendidly decorated and 
illuminated islands, or round to the right 
from Poplar Bay into the wierdly silent 
Muscalonge Bay, and thence by the river- 
like inlet to the Lake of the Isles, . This is a 
basin of water between three and four miles 
long, and averaging half a mile in width, 
imbedded in Wellesly Island, which is be- 
tween seven and eight miles in length and 
half as wide, The shores are diversified— 
sometimes sloping up from the sandy or peb- 
bly Saat backed by meadow or pasture 
lands; sometimes with abrupt rocky banks 
and promontories, varying from five to seventy- 
five feet in height. These rocks are the un- 
disputed and undisturbed home of green and 

ray mosses and liverworts, while down the 
st have crept fern, honeysuckle and col- 
umbine, and a thousand tender and'gracious 
lant forms, which clothe the wilds with 
uty and interest. Beautiful little coves 
and bays are alive with white and yellow 
nd lilies. The peerless Nymphea seems to 
co even more than its usual perfectness, 
growing to extraordinary size, and rejoicing 
in a holy whiteness which is mepuere of 
heavenly things, and a fragrance which brings 
to memory all earthly delights. The mud- 
loving Naphar advena here grows in deeper, 
purer water than is its wont, and has the un- 
wonted dignity and beauty due to its environ- 
ment. We hear of a blue wild Calla, but 
have not seen it. Our botanical authorities 
do not encourage us to any faith in such a 
Calla, and we are inclined to think some blue 
water plant has been miscalled thus. Indeed, 
the pure, deep waters are one vast herbarium, 
full of beauty and of deep interest to the sei- 
entific botanist. ; 

We have studied a few of these water 
plants, but are not ready to make apy de- 
tailed report as yet. The raspberry, whor- 
tleberry, blackberry and strawberry all flour- 
ish upon these banks, and the fragrant field 
conan is very abundant generally upon 
the Park grounds. This lake receives its 
waters from a narrow inlet or feeder from the 
Canadian channel, avd returns them to the 
same source through Muscalonge and Poplar 
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Bays. I suppose no little Adirondack moun- 
tain basin can furnish a more tranquil and at- 
tractive fishing ground than this, and the ab- 
sence of any perceptible current renders the 
rowing very easy, and shadowy shores make 
rest places where the contemplative fisher may 
rest peacefully on his oars, and let his heart 
go forth in sympathy with nature, of which 
it is a part. Look down from the side of the 
canoe upon “ the visible beauty at the bot- 
tom of the Lake of the Isles! We may look 
down upon tangled grasses of a hundred rich 
varieties, on slender graceful fern-like forms, 
on seeming mosses that look like pale green 
coral, and tall waving water plants that 
reach up from their alluvial bed almost to 
the water’s surface, and nod a welcome to the 
oar blades just above their heads.” 
In these lovely gardens of the deep the 
countless fish are at home, the greater devour- 
ing the smaller, to be in their turn consumed 
by a still more powerful ravager of the wa- 
ters. He in his turn has a greater and still 
more subtle enemy, now lying so seemingly 
harmless in the canoe above, and peering 
down into your dim watery world. 
It is the general verdict that one of the 
rime attractions of the Thousand Isles is the 
ne fishing. At this season pickerel is very 
plentiful. I generally see them about 18 
inches in length as the amateur fishers 
bring them in—an unintellectual, exceeding 
ichthie sort of a fish that could be deceived 
by the glitter of the trolling spoon. It is 
said that a skiff containing two persons be- 
sides the oarsman not uncommonly will come 
in after a day’s fishing with a hundredweight 
of fish, or more. Black bass, which are much 
more highly prized, are taken by still fishing, 
that is, by sitting still in a small boat, at an- 
chor, holding a rod with a baited line. One 
evening, as we sat on the piazza of the West- 
minster, overlooking Poplar Bay, the ap- 
me of a very triumphant company of 

shers was indicated by the firing of pistols, 
shouts and noisy hilarity, out upon the wa- 
ters. A steam yacht was coming in with a 
party that had been out all day upon the 
waters, in search of the finny spoil. We 
hastened to see what great things had been 
done, and lo! a muscalonge, forty-one and a 
half inches long, and weighing some twenty- 
one oe he great fish had been taken 
by a lady, and great honor was pressed upon 
the champion. The fish is very rare and is 
highly prized as a table delicacy. In these 
excursions each oarsman has his own skiff 
and fishing tackle, and the skiffs are towed in 
single file behind the yacht. Arrived at the 
fishing ground, the yacht is anchored to the 
shore and the party separate, each skiff tak- 
ing a different direction, with the understand- 
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ing that all shall rendezvous at the yacht 
noontide for dinner. A fireplace is construct] 
on primitive principles, and enough fish an ® 

repared to eke out the viands in the lun § 
bas et, and a hot dinner is eaten amid th 
odors of the piney woods. Then, after ay 
afternoon spent in fishing, the whistle of the 
yacht calls home the boat parties, and gly 
come together on her deck for the homewg 
voyage. Nothing can exceed the charmof 
these all-day picnics in the labyrinth of th 
isles. I suppose the scene can be indefinj 
varied, like the kaleidoscope picture, 
never exactly repeat itself. ealth and 
strength are promoted, good-humor increase, 
by use, and amiable, cultured people thay 
meeting unconventionally upon the generous 
waters, learn to appreciate each other mom 
fully than amid the glitter and show of the 
grand hotel. 

It is claimed that the air of the Thousand 
Islands is heavily charged with ozone, and 
that the delicious drowsiness induced is the 
beginning of the hygienic gain hoped for 
visitors. The northwest wind comes from the 
vast Canadian pine forests, and loses none of 
its richness in coursing over the forest-clad 
isles. The island airis dry and invigorating, 
and no rheumatism nor ague lurks in the 
hammock nor under the moon-lit piazzas, 

The isles give emphatic testimony to the 
truth of the Tacial drift theory. Drift groove 
are cut in solid granite several feet in depth, 
and straight as a die, giving evidence of the 
presence of the great ice-plane of the far-of 
glacial age, which bore one rock upon another 
and with a force hardly conceivable rasped it 
over the mountain tops and leveled them into 
plains. Many of the tiny islets are yet bare 
rock, while on others is a thin soil on which 
the hardier trees and plants manage to grow, 
It seems as if the ground juniper which cling 
so closely to the scant soil is specially desi 
to make the best of the hard conditions. lam 
interested in observing how well the balsam fir 
manages tc cling to its rocky habitat, its roots 
almost tying themselves to projecting clifi 
and thrusting their fibres wherever a little 
earth may be found. They will not permit 
themselves—these balsam firs—to vary from 
the strict perpendicular, thus, in stalwart up 
rightness, ever pointing heavenward, they 

ive a peculiar beauty to their island home, 

he birch is far less rigid in its habit, and it 
its lithe indirectness, contrasts sons ith 
its stately sister, the inflexible fir. ere is 
one tiny islet at the entrance of the Lake 
Isles, which photographers have loved to get 
views of, which strikingly illustrates t 
methods of nature in clothing with exceeding 
beauty these rock children. When a t 
grows old and decays, it sinks to rest upon 
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Neen eee ee ee ee re Ae 
rock, forming a bed of good dark soil of} place, Hotel Westminster aud Westminster 
ghich some other plant forms take eager pos-| Park. This domain occupies about 500 acres 
gssion, and flourish more vigorously than|at the east end of Wellesly Island, which 
qould the pioneer tree. So the progress from | seemed toa party of explorers in 1878 to offer 
the tiny lichen to the stately fir has gone on, | a favorable location for a summer rest place, 
gnd many 2 rocky isle has now a good depth | somewhat on the principle of the Thousand 
of kindly soil, and most of the larger ones | Isle Park and its Hotels on the other end of 


gre well covered with arable land which gives | the island. The founders were persons who 


reasonable returns for the slight culture be-| had been reared in the Westminster Confes- 


stowed by the farmer. Many hundreds of sion, and were mainly, if not entirely, of the 
desirable islands are yet quite uninhabited, | Presbyterian denomination. They built a spa- 


almost all that are improved being in Ameri-| cious and comfortable hotel, made a smooth 


’ can waters. Private citizens own the Ameri- | lawn round it on every hand, and from shore 


can Isles, while the Canadian portion are|to shore, dedicated it to strict temperance, 
mostly held by the Canadian government. conserved all that was lovely, made adequate 
It is common to visitors to ask, “ Are there | wooden wharfage, provided a boat livery, 
really a thousand islands?’ The answer is, | made roadways in the forest, cleared away 
Nearer two thousand!” but the official charts | underbrush and persuaded the grass carpet to 
show 1,692 islands, large and small. The in-| supplement the soft mosses and the lovely 
ternational boundary goes wavering along | wild flowers in clothing the flooring of the 
among them, giving the largest share to Can- | woodland temple and on its highest point, Mt. 
ada, but assigning enough to the Stars and | Beulah, erected an octagon chapel for prayer 
Stripes to satisfy reasonable ambition for this | and praise, and the preaching of the word of 
kind of empire. life. An old farm house stood where the 
The trip of the little steamer Island Wan-| hotel now stands, and an apple orchard is 
derer among the isles gives a convenient op- | DOW casting its fruit generously on the green 
portunity for a forty miles sail in and out |sward, while the ancient poplars which give 
among the intricate waters, pausing at the | name to the bay, still throw a kindly shadow 
principal summer resorts, and stopping at the like a benediction, upon the hostlerie. The 
neighboring Canadian town of Gananoque, at | world of fashion, the Vanity Fair of the world,. 
the mouth of the little Gananoque river, which | has no use for this place, and the coarser por- 
languidly employs its lapsing wealth of waters | tion of the human race, who yet love their 
to move the wheels of a group of lumber and | cups best of all things, must think this a dull 
flour mills. A delightful afternoon was thus | resort indeed, but there is a saving remnant 
spent, and I should only weary our readers if} of mankind who find here just what their 
I essayed to paint our tranquil hours in this | souls crave. No denominational, or rather, 
peaceful, romantic voyaging. This has been | sectarian influence is attempted, and perfect 
called a Lotus land, from the restfulness of | liberty of word and action remains, with the 
spirit, the contented acquiescence of mind | proviso that all evil is to be eschewed. We 





which is in its atmosphere. desire not to violate any of the laws of this 
Stith wn meiehed aon wits heawieens. domain and are in cordial sympathy with the 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, spirit of the place, which is friendly and gra- 
While other things have rest from weariness ? cious, quiet and cheery, and here come age 
All things have rest; why should we toilalone, | and youth together and refresh the long hours 
We only toll, who are the first of things, of midsummer in this happy Lotus land. 
And make perpetual moan, S 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown: oe P 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings, AN INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT. 
~~ steep our brows in slumber’s holy meee s The telegraph wires in London are not alk 
or hearken what the inner spirit sings! above ground, as is the case here, but belong 
We seemed to be sailing among those mythic | to the underground system, The main wires 
seas and shores are laid through the big tunnels, in which are 


the gas and sewer pipes. These tunnels are 
big enough for a man to walk through easily. 
and came home as the large moon rose, calm | The branch pipes, oonieng the side wires, 
and joyful, and questioning why there were| running off from the main line for several 
not more happy voices to praise this lovely | miles, are much smaller, of course; and the 
mystery, this labyrinth of isles, and tranquil | workman must be very careful not to lose the 
breadth of kindliest waters, where pilgrims of | connections between the larger and smaller 
the earth might forget for a season, sin, sor-| wires. Not long ago, however, some men 
row and care. who were repairing one of these lateral wires 
I must say a word concerning our resting- | failed to attach to it a leading line by which 


“In which it seemed always afternoon,” 
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the wire could be drawn back into its place. 
The blunder seemed to involve great loss, for 
it looked as though the whole side pipe would 
have tobe dug up to replace the wire. In 
this dilemma, a remarkable step was taken. 
A rat was caught, and around him was tied 
one end of a very fine steel wire. He was 
placed in the pipe; but, after running a few 
yards, he stopped. Then came another curi- 
ous step. A ferret was put in after the rat. 
As soon as the rat heard the ferret coming 
behind it, the fine wire began to play out. It 
was feared that the rat would show fight, but 
it did not; and the complete circuit was 
make by both rat and ferret. When the rat 
came out at the other end of the pipe, it was 
caught; and, by means of the fine wire, the 
telegraph wire was drawn through. So the 
rat saved the telegraph company thousands 
of dollars.— Exchange. 




















DIETETIC EDUCATION. 


A correspondent of the Tribune has com 
mented forcibly on the harm done by exo 
sive candy-eating. The evil is no Joa 
real one ; but it is difficult to apply any rem 
edy, since people are always most indifferay 
to the abuses and follies which have gm 
habitual, and have become part of their daily 
lives. It is a truism to say that habits of jg: 
prudent eating produce quite as much mip 
chief as habits of imprudent drinking 
Homilies on dietetics are common nowad ya, 
and nobody need lack intelligent guidance jy 
the matter. But the masses pay no attentig 
to advice of the kind, and the almost animal 
blindness which characterizes the ave 
parental affection directs that sentiment inj 
forms of expression which work lasting harm 
to the recipients. Education in eating 
really as necessary as any other kind, 
the lack of knowledge in respect to fitness in: 

; 


































HEREAFTER. 
When we are dead, when you and I are dead, 
Have rent and tossed aside each earthly 
fetter 
And wiped the grave dust from our wondering 









food may neutralize the care of years ij 
cultivating the intellect. Children can, wh 
young, be easily taught not to crave unwhole. 
some food ; aa: simple and healthful 
implanted at an early age will stand the pop 
sessor in good stead during a long life, and 
bear him harmless through the most sedu 
tive gastronomic teraptations. y 


eyes, 
And stand together, fronting the sunrise, 
I think that we shall know each other better. 


Puzzle and pain will lie behind us then ; 
All will be known and all will be forgiven ; 
We shall be glad of every hardness past; 
And not one earthly shadow shall be cast 
To dim the brightness of the bright new 
Heaven. 
















The mothers of the country can do mudi 
toward reform by establishing habits of sim 
le and wholesome eating in their childrem 
tis in the nursery that national destiny # 
evolved, and the progress of fifty millions¢ 
people can be delayed by the neglect of 
mothers to follow a wise course even in such, 
matters as this. But it is not alittle matter, 
It is as important as national education if 
any direction, and disregard of diet may 
easily frustrate the best devised education 
schemes. Every citizen, however, must d6 
the work in his own home. No one can com: 
pel it to be done. It is a question of common) 
sense and determination to break up h 
habits; and, if those who are concerned ha 
not the energy and wisdom to protect theif 
own children against an evil which is plain 
apparent, the observer can only regret their 
obtuseness.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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And I shall know, and you as well as I, 
What was the hindering thing our whole 
lives through, 
Which kept me always shy, constrained, dis- 
tressed ; 
Why I, to whom you were the first and best, 
Could never, never be my best with you: 


Why, loving you as dearly as I did, 

And prizing you above all earthly good, 
I yet was cold and dull when you were by, 
And faltered in my speech or shunned your 
































eye, 
Unable quite to say the thing I would ; 


Could never front you with the happy ease 
Of those whose perfect trust has cast out fear, 
Or take, content, from Love his daily dole, 
But longed to grasp and be and have the whole, 
As blind men long to see, the deaf to hear. 























My dear Love, when I forward look, and 
think 
Of all these baffling barriers swept away, 
Against which I have beat so long and strained, 
Of all the puzzles of the past explained, 
I almost wish that we could die to-day. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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SMALL service is true service while it lasts. 

Of friends however humble, spurn not one: 

The daisy by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 
— Wordsworth. 


WOMEN AS CASHIERS, 


Although hundreds of women hold pa 
tions of financial trust in the country, we 
have yet to hear of one of them being guilty 
of embezzlement or defalcation. The evi 
dence clearly sustains the position of thos 
who believe that women are qualified mor 
ally, physically, and intellectually for 
handling of money in stores or in banks 
Gen. Spinner, who first introduced womel® 
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into the United States treasury as clerks and 
untants, left on record a striking testimo- 
"ial to the efficiency and integrity of the sex ; 
and no one ever had a better opportunity to 
study the question than he, who at one time 
“ad a thousand women under his direction, 
d chiefly in handling money. He tes- 
tifes that they count more accurately and 
rapidly than men; that their ability to detect 
7% counterfeits proved to be superior in almost 
> \ every test ; that they were, without an excep- 
‘@ tion, honest, and were invariably more care- 
ful and painstaking in their work. Com- 
plaints of inaccuracy and carelessness on the 
of men were made frequently during 
oo. Spinner’s administration of the United 
States treasury, but such complaints against 
lady clerks were few. The shrewdest and 
quickest detectors of counterfeit currency 
were women ; and, in cases of dispute as to 
the genuineness of money, Gen. Spinner in- 
variably took the judgment of a Miss Gran- 
din, who was for a long time employed in his 
bureau. In speaking of her ability in this 
particular one day, ais. Spinner said, “If I 
were a believer in clairvoyance, I should say 
that she possessed that power; but, as Ifam 
not, I call it instinct.” Although there are 
several thousand women employed by the 
government as clerks, accountants, post mis- 
tresses, and in other capacities, not one has 
ever proved unfaithful to her trust. Many 
have been discharged for incapacity and for 
other reasons, but never one for dishonesty. 
These points are worth the consideration of 
merchants and bankers, particularly now 
when there seems to be an epidemic of embez- 
zlement.— Chicago Inter- Ocean 


THIMBLES. 


The thimble is a Dutch invention, that was 
first brought to England in 1695 by John 
Lofting, who began its manufacture at Isling- 
ton, near London, gaining thereby both honor 
and profit. Its name was derived from the 
words “thumb ” and “ bell,” being for a long 
time called thumble. Old records say that 
thimbles were first worn on the thumbs, but 
we can scarcely conceive how they would be 
of much use there. Formerly, they were 
made of brass and iron only; but, of late 
years, steel, silver, gold, horn, ivory and even 
pearl and glass have all been used for making 
thimbles. I saw some very beautiful ones of 
China, that were exquisitely carved, of pearl, 
and bound with gold and the end also of gold. 
These pearl thimbles are quite as costly and 
far prettier than those made entirely of gold. 
Usually there is a pearl sheath for the scissors, 
and a dainty needle-book of pearl, edged with 
gold, to accompany the thimble; and the 
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whole is enclosed in an exquisite little pocket 
case, shaped like a book, and bound in satin 
and pearl. 

A thimble owned by a queen-consort of 
Siam is shaped like a lotus bud, this being 
the royal flower of that country, and almost 
everything about the court bearing, in a 
greater or lesser degree, some impress of the 
lotus. This thimble is of gold, thickly 
studded with diamonds, that are so arranged 
as to form the lady’s name and the date of 
her marriage. It was a bridal gift from the 
King, who, having seen the English and 
American ladies at his court using thimbles, 
took this method of introducing them among 
his own people. 

In the ordinary manufacture of gold and 
silver thimbles, thin plates of the metal are 
introduced into a die and then punched into 
shape. But, in Paris, the French have a way 
of their own, quite different from ours, for 
making gold thimbles, that are said to be 
much more durable than those made in the 
usual way. Pieces of very thin sheet iron are 
cut into discs of about two inches diameter. 
These, after being heated to redness, are stuck 
by means of a punch into a succession of 
holes of gradually increasing depth to give 
the proper shape. The thimble is then 
trimmed, polished, and indented around its 
outer surface with tiny holes. It is next con- 
verted into steel by a process called cementa- 
tion, then tempered, scoured, and brought to 
a blue color. After all this is completed, a 
thin sheet of gold is introduced into the in- 
terior, and fastened to the steel by a mandral, 
while gold leaf is attached firmly by pressure 
to the outside, the edges being seamed in a 
small groove made to receive them. This 
completes the operation, and turns out a very 
beautiful thimble that will last for years. © 
The steel used in its construction will scarcely 
wear out in a long lifetime, and the gold, if 
worn away, is easily replaced.—Selected. 


—_—— —-~08r—— 


THE DELIGHTS OF COLOR. 


Color is intended to be a perpetual source 


of delight. From the early pleasure in a 
scarlet dress for dolly and a gilt top on to 
the glow and splendor of Venetian art, from 
the buttercup to the sunrise, all bright color 
exhilarates and gives a sense of gladness. Till 
you stay a little in the colorless, forlorn deso- 
lation of the houses in the worst courts; till 
you have lived among the monotonous, dirty 
tints of the poor districts of London, you lit- 
tle know what the colors of your curtains, 
carpets, and wall-papers are to you. how 
the first thing the Irishwoman does when she 
gets any affection for her tiny room is to pin 
up a colored print or put a gay quilt on her 
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bed. Notice the effort of the prosaic English 
workman to procure pictures in gilt frames, 
wax flowers, or a red or green table-cover. 
Instantly, if we come upon these little signs 
of care and taste, however rude, we feel a 
sense of relief if we have been wading through 
the multitudes of monotonous, colorless, dreary 
rooms, approached by staircases as desolate, 
which disgrace our courts and alleys. Let 
the room we enter be small, low, even dark, 
if but one touch of color strike the eye, it 
reststhere thankful. So instantly,so strangely, 
does the human soul recognize and rest in one 
of God’s gifts, even when surrounded by the 
degradation man has too often brought into 
his Father’s bright world of beauty.—Nine- 
teenth Century. 


Wy shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that he will give thee too 
Thy part. 
Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest: 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all his creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 


ITEMS. 


THREE hundred and fineteen icebergs are 
reported to be drifting southward between 
Cape Freels and Cape Race, Newfoundland. 


THE crop of plums and prunes in San Bar- 
bara, Cal., this year is enormous. In some of 
the orchards the boughs are braced up to keep 
them from breaking, and so covered with fruit 
in some cases as to hide them from sight. 


On the 19th inst. a shock of earthquake last- 
ing ten to thirty seconds, and varying in 
intensity according to locality, was felt in the 
- States of Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Michigan, 
and in the Canadian Province of Ontario. 


A curious Congo village will be shown at 
the Antwerp Exhibition next year. The Bel- 
gian African Association will build up a regular 
negro settlement, the chief hut being sur- 
rounded by the rer natives cabins, where 
representatives of the different tribes will illus- 
trate the various national industries. An 
authentic ‘‘ fetish man ’’ will also appear. 


OneEof the most valuable suggestions made at 
the Montreal Meeting of Science seems to have 
been that of Lieutenant Ray, in regard to 
establishing a post of observation at the Mag- 
netic pole. It is rather curious that this point 
has never been brought forward before. The 
North Magnetic pole was discovered in 1832 
by Ross, to be situated in N. lat., 70° 5’, and 

. lon., 96° 46’, and at this point the needle of 
the compass takes an exactly perpendicular 
postion. As Lieutenant Ray says, an expe- 

tion, spending a year or two at this point, 
might gather valuable data in regard to mag- 
netic phenomena, and at any rate this spot is 
accessible, while the North pole is not.— Nat. 
Baptist. 
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THE Post-Office Department is issuing anew 
style of postal note. It is of the same sizes 
the old one, but differs in color and in ga 
method of indicating the number of dol ‘ 
be paid. The old one was made of bright 
low paper, with a broad design on the } 
printed in green. The amount to be paid 
indicated by punching figures in the ma 
The new one is made of paper of a faded 
color, and is printed in black on the face 
blue on the back. The number of dollar jg 
indicated by the number of stubs attached 
it after it is torn from the book. The chigt 
reason for making the change was the : 
ous character of the ink on the back of the old 
notes. 


MADAME KOwALEVSEI, a native of Ry 

is a celebrated mathematician, who lectupaq 
last winter at the University of Stockholm: 
and who has just been appointed Professoy of 
Mathematics at that university. We belieys 
that this is the first time since the middleg 
(in Italy) that a woman has been appointed jg 
an academical chair at any university in By 
rope. Sweden is a country where much intepeg 
has been felt in the claims of the fair sex to 
full opportunity of acquiring and exe , 
intellectual accomplishments. The positing 
now conceded to Madame Kowalevski §§ 
worthy of notice as a sign of the times, ang 
will be observed with gratification b : 
English friends and advocates of higher edy 
cation for women.—Jllustrated London Neus, 


RECENT statistics as to the employments 
women in England reveal an unexpe¢ 
number engaged in pursuits which are popy’ 
larly supposed to be monopolized by men, 
There are 347 female blacksmiths, who actu 
swing heavy hammers, and 9,138 women em 
posse in nail making, who make nails for) 

orseshoes. Coming down to less violent’ 
manual labor, 10,592 women bind books and 
2,302 assist in printing them. In intellecty 
occupations women also fill an impo 
place, the number of teachers being 123,995; of 
missionaries and preachers, 7,162; of clerks in 
civil service, 3,260; of painters, 1,180 ; of “ stu 
dents’’ 1,000, and of engravers, 64. Then there 
are 37,910 women engaged in medical and 
surgical work, nursing, etc., 452 busy them 
selves in editing, compiling and writing books, 
and 1,309 are employed in the various depart 
ments of photography. 


NOTICES. 


Concord First-day School Union will be held 
at Uwchlan Friends’ Meeting-house, Lion 
ville, on Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 4th, at 10, 


A. M. Carriages will meet the train leay 
Philadelphia Broad street, at 7.15 A. M., 
Oakland venane ? — 
EWIS .V SMEDLEY 
CLARA B. MILLER, Clerka, 


The First-day School of the Green 8 
Meeting, which has been closed during the 
summer, will re-open in the meeting-house, § 
E. corner Fourth and Green streets, on - 
day morning, Tenth mo. 4th, ata quarter p 
nine. Itis earnestly desired that Friends, and 
all others interested, will encourage this good 
work by their presence and assistance. 





